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Meet a 
s Maryknoller 





THE French, of course, have a word 
for it: pénétration — sagacity, far- 
sightedness, the long view. This is the 
dominant characteristic of a tall, soft. 
spoken priest who has the reputation 

™ of being one of the most progressive 
f missioners in the Orient, Monsignor 
William F. Kupfer. That his reputa- 
tion is well-deserved is evidenced by 
the astonishing development of a ter- 
ritory on the western 
slopes of Formosa which 
is under his jurisdiction. 
When the Holy See 
named him Prefect 
Apostolic of Taichung 
ee early in 1951, Msgr. 

4 Kupfer had only five par- 
—_ ishes and 3,000 Catholics in his area. 
Today, nine years later, he and his 52 
Maryknollers are responsible for 26 
—| parishes, serving over 23,000 Catho- 
lics; a hospital and four dispensaries: 
three novitiates; an orphanage; ten 
a schools and two student hostels; a 
printing press, newspaper and radio 
station; and a fine pro-Cathedral. Born 
and raised in Brooklyn, Msgr. Kupfer 
entered Maryknoll in 1928. He was 
ordained five years later and sent to 
Wuchow, South China, where he la- 
bored until 1948. Msgr. Kupfer is a 

- man of strong words: most of them are 
words of praise for the deep faith of 
Taichung Catholics. With bold péné- 
| tration, he predicts that they will be 
“the grass roots of a great Oriental 
Catholicism. No one, thus far, has 
any reason to dispute him. ae 
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Society of America, Inc. 


“« ,. to those 
who love God 
all things work 

together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, was 
established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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THE 
FENCE 


By John E. Mouzavires 


Through it, a soldier in Korea 
saw a wholly different world. 


T took a barbed-wire fence to wake 
me up. I started towards it on 
September 2, 1950, when the United 
States Army decided I’d make a 
good soldier and drafted me. I 
moved closer to it a year later when 
someone, somewhere, picked me to 
go to Korea. I finally bumped into 
it at Chunchon Air Base. 

Soon after my arrival, I noticed 
a group of soldiers near part of a 
barbed-wire fence that encircled the 
base. From what I could see at a 
distance, it seemed that they were 
throwing rocks over the fence at 
some small children. I decided to 
walk over and get a better view. 

I stopped abruptly about ten feet 
behind the soldiers and watched. 
They were laughing out loud. 
Finally I saw one of them throw 
half a chocolate bar over the fence 
to Korean children, who had been 
waiting for handouts. Every time 
a soldier threw a biscuit from his 
can of rations, the barefooted chil- 
dren scampered for it like a bunch 
of hungry rats. 

One soldier held a chocolate bar 
steady for a minute, before throw- 
ing it. All those pleading, dark eyes 
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stared at him. He then burst out 
laughing and threw it over the 
fence. But his heart must have had 
some good in it, because he threw 
away his rations for the whole day. 

I had never given food away be- 
fore. I had given ball bats, fish 
hooks and books to my friends, but 
giving my meal to total strangers 
was new to me. I could see why 
sme GI’s would weaken before 
children begging for food. All those 
Korean children were barefooted, 
dirty and dressed in rags. 

Then and there I decided to sac- 
rifice part of my food for the day. 
Icarefully opened my can of rations 
with my GI can opener. Inside were 
three biscuits. I took one out and 
threw it high over the fence. 

I saw those children dive towards 
that biscuit. I realized that this was 
no game but a struggle for survival. 
I reached into my rations and 
slowly drew out another biscuit. As 
I did, my thoughts flashed back to 
my eating habits at home. 

How many times had I refused to 
eat spinach or beans? How many 
times had I carelessly dropped a 
cracker and left it because I thought 
I might get sick from eating some- 
thing that had touched the dirty 
ground? How many times had I 
complained of a cold supper, or 
remarked that every meal should 
be finished off with apple pie and 
ice cream? 

I felt ashamed. I gulped a few 
times and finally threw the second 
biscuit over the fence. As the other 
soldiers followed suit, I noticed that 
one small child about six - 
never seemed to be able to get any 
of the food for himself. 
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I took the remaining biscuit and 
a small piece of chocolate. Then I 
threw the biscuit over the fence. 
The children ran to get it, tumbling 
and knocking each other down. 

The smal! fellow was on top of 
the bunch. When I whistled, he 
turned his head and looked at me. 
I threw the chocolate in the oppo- 
site direction, away from the other 
children. He scampered like a rab- 
bit and reached it first. 

I used this maneuver a few times, 
until the ten-and-twelve-year-olds 
got wise to me. They divided up, 
half surrounding the little fellow 
and the others standing in front. 
In a struggle for survival, no one 
thinks of the next fellow if his own 
stomach is empty. 

I thought to myself, ‘“‘Thank God 
this isn’t happening in America!”’ 

I wondered about the money I 
threw away each day on cigarettes 
and soda, and the money spent in 
bars for beer and whiskey, and about 
the good it could do in Chunchon. 
Finally, my thoughts wandered back 
to those starving kids behind the 
fence that separated two worlds 
one with food and one without. A 
barbed-wire fence had made me take 
notice of how lucky I had been, of 
the friends I had made in Korea, and 
of what a great country America is. 

From then on, every time I began 
to complain about something that 
was bothering me, I always thought 
of that fence. I could have been on 
the other side, begging for food. 

Take my words for what they’re 
worth. Never waste food, shelter or 
clothes. Never complain, because 
life on your side of the fence is a 
lot easier for himself. aD 
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'n the artists’ colony of New Hope, 
afew miles west of the Delaware 
River in Bucks County, Pa., lives 
one of the most renowned and re- 
'spected craftsmen of either hemis- 
‘phere. He is George Nakashima, a 
‘stocky, American-born Japanese 
‘with a square black mustache, and 
la very gentle voice. When his fin- 
gers move across a plank of unfin- 
‘ished English walnut, tracing in 
“swift, Braille-like motions the two- 
‘hundred-year history of the grain, 
his entire countenance reveals an 
artist who is in love with wood. 

At the three-quarter mark of an 
unusual life, he is still quite proud 
‘of his architectural degrees from 

M.I.T. and the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
| of France, but he refuses to regard 

them as sources of his happiness or 
| pivotal points of his success. In- 

stead, he says that his life is com- 
| parable to that of a tree planted in 
| desert sand, subjected to a variety 
‘of elements, and finally trans- 
planted to a soil and climate 
intended by God. 

George Nakashima spent his 
youth and early manhood engaged 
in what he calls ‘‘a strange, unend- 
ing search for an inner peace which 

| I strongly suspected did not exist.” 
Born and baptized a Protestant in 
Spokane, Washington, in 1905, he 
graduated from M.I.T. in 1930 (‘I 
lost my diploma on the streetcar, 
coming home from the graduation 
ceremony’’). He worked for a few 
months with New York firms, but 
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Close-up of an American craftsman whose fifteen-year search 
| for inner peace carried him across the world to a Parisian 
/ garret, a Hindu monastery, and then . . . the Church. 


finally succumbed to a restlessness 
that for the next ten years was to 
carry him to Europe, the Orient, 
and back to America. 

From 1933 to 1934 while in Paris, 
he combined work with study, earn- 
ing a living as a house painter. But 
he found France’and other continen- 
tal countries stifling. ‘‘Everything 
around me, everything I liked and 
touched and wanted, seemed to cast 
a shadow of impending death.” 

His next stop was southern India, 
where he agreed to design and erect 
dormitories for a large Hindu ashra- 
ma on the outskirts of Pondichery. 


George Nakashima is as skillful 
with words as he is with walnut. 





For two years he lived within the 
walls of the ashrama and entered 
fully into the monastic observance 

- which, in spirit, is quite similar 
to the aspirations of Christian con- 
templatives, such as Carthusians 
and Cistercians. For the first time 
in his life the two things he craved 

- interior peace and a framework 
for his creativity —- seemed attain- 
able. It was here that his artistic 
drive first veered toward the design- 
ing of furniture. ‘‘My drawing board 
began to reflect the influence of my 
environment: strong, simple lines — 
a combination of art and morality 
harkening back to man and God 
and nature.” He received a Hindu 
name, Sundarananda (he who de- 
lights in beauty), and seriously con- 
sidered remaining in the monas- 








tery for the rest of his life. But 
early in 1940, international compli- 
cations forced him to leave India. 
He spent a few months in Japan; 
then returned to America, married 
and settled on the West Coast. 
After Pearl Harbor, the Nakashi- 
mas were caught up in a wave of 
hysteria that swept nearly 112,000 
Americans of Japanese extraction 
into what were officially called 
“evacuation camps.”’ Although Mr. 
Nakashima describes the experi- 
ence as humiliating he and his 
wife lived for one year in a huge, 
dirt-floored, Seattle cattle barn — 
he says he harbors no resentment. 
‘“‘Whatever wounds I suffered, 
healed slowly, but left no scars.” 
It was in that camp that George 
Nakashima first heard about Mary- 


With three young 
craftsmen who fled 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
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knoll’s Father Leopold H. Tibesar 
of Quincy, Illinois, who had been 
assigned to work as a chaplain 
among the Nisei (American-born 
Japanese) interned in the State of 
Washington. But he didn't meet 
him until his release in 1943. Then, 
at the suggestion of a Japanese 
carpenter, he and Father Tibesar 
opened a modest custom-furniture 
shop in the basement of the Mary- 
knoll regional house in Seattle. Their 
efforts were reasonably successful. 
Commenting upon the two years he 
spent in Seattle, Mr. Nakashima 
says that he doesn’t know where he 
would be today, had it not been for 
the encouragement and support he 
received from Father Tibesar. 
During that period of struggle and 
adjustment, he became a Catholic. 
He is rather reticent about the cir- 
cumstances of his conversion, but 
says he had been a Catholic “‘psy- 
chologically” for many years prior 
to his baptism. “In Catholicism I 
found all the answers for everything 


He combined 
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artistic and architectural skills when he designed his studio. 


I was seeking, theologically and 
aesthetically. Entering the Church 
lormally was merely an epilogue.” 

With the surrender of Japan, in 
1945, Mr. Nakashima once more 
assumed the full stature of an artist 
and a citizen. Yet, as he studied the 
post-war culture of America, par- 
ticularly its architecture, he again 
had a strong impulse to flee. ‘““The 
values and ideals of American civili- 
zation seemed wrong to me, funda- 
mentally wrong. The curse of the 
country was then, and is now, ambi- 
tion. I was frightened at the sight 
of so many people so irrevocably 
attached to material pleasures. An 
old Hindu proverb kept bobbing up 
in my memory: ‘Before one can fill 
the vessel, one has to empty it.’ ”’ 

In midwinter of the same year 
George Nakashima emptied the 
vessel of his life and moved to the 
serene, rolling hills of Bucks County. 
He left California with his wife; 
their small daughter, Mira; and 
about $100. For twelve months he 

















worked on a chicken farm, then pur- 
chased a small plot of land about 
three miles from his present site. He 
pitched a canvas tent in what was 
literally a rural wilderness, and be- 
gan to build chairs, tables and 
bureaus out of English walnut and 
cherry, incorporating subtle grain 
contours into a “‘natural’’ design 
that is now recognized internation- 
ally as the Nakashima signature. 
The first few years were hard. ‘In 
the winter, my outdoor workbench 
was covered with snow. We were 
very poor but very happy. I knew 
my search had finally ended.” 
Then, in spite of his adamant re- 
jection of commercial advertising, 
the extraordinary craftsmanship of 
George Nakashima began to have 
impact on America. Old friends, 
tourists, artists, and housewives 
hunted him out in his woodland re- 





treat and placed orders. He hired 
fourassistantsand moved tohis pres- 
ent location, building the first of four 
permanent workshops, and finally 
his beautiful, Japanese-style home 
and studio. As business expanded, 
he continued to hire skilled labor. 
Today, thirty wood workers are em- 
ployed by Mr. Nakashima. Most of 
them are European war refugees. “I 
hired them because of their superior 
skill, and also because, like me, they 
were searching for a way of life that 
would not destroy human dignity.” 

Right now George Nakashima is 
thinking seriously about another 
project, which he describes as “‘pos- 
sibly the high point of my career.” 
He and Father Tibesar are collabor- 
ating on the design and construc- 
tion of a church, to be erected in 
Father Tibesar’s mission parish in 
Katsura, Japan. Architecturally, 


But before his love for wood come his wife, Marion, and four-year-old Kevin. 
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ired , iia i 
res. | the church design has been inspired =} 


four | by the famous Katsura Palace, ~* 
ally | which is nearby — the idea being to 
yme | evolve a truly “catholic” architec- 
led, / ture that will manifest the spiritual 
vor, | personality of the Japanese people 
2m. | and serve as a model for future 
tof | ecclesiastical architecture in Japan. 
“y Each Saturday, from all over the 
| United States and Canada, several 
ey | hundred visitors trek to New Hope, 
vat looking for George Nakashima and 
>” | his handmade furniture. So popular 
| have his timeless designs become, 
ler that last year, for the first time, 





s- forty Nakashima originals were fac- 
7” tory-produced in Grand Rapids for 
yr- wholesale marketing across the 


e- » country. He explains the enthusiasm 
in that his work has aroused in these 
in words: “‘People like my furniture 
y, because my designs are intimately 
related to universal spiritual values. 
I have transfigured these values by 
the simple and honest use of wood.” 

Mr. Nakashima takes immense 
and understandable pride in the fact 
| that he not only controls his wood- 
| work from the drawing board to the 

finished product, but manages to 
compete with commercially manu- 
factured furniture by selling his 
pieces for as much as fifteen per cent 
beneath the retail market. In an 
era of mechanization, he has reaf- 
firmed the long-forgotten marriage 
between creative intuition and inde- 
pendent craftsmanship. ‘““The true 
artist,’ says Mr. Nakashima, “‘is 
created by God as a free spirit. In 



















Asked to noe ae 
| can architecture, Nakashima says: 
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“Ours is a bread-and-circus culture, 
terribly Roman in most of its spirit- 
ual and philosophical content. Archi- 
tecture has always been an accurate 
manifestation of a nation’s spiritu- 
ality. I find most American archi- 
tecture sterile and unproductive. 
The best word to describe it is 
‘jazzy.’ The reason? We are being 
duped by an articulate elite com- 
posed of artists and critics devoid 
of depth, truth, and artistic talent. 
I call them ‘neomaterialists’ — to 
use a nice word. But ‘imposters’ is 
more accurate.” 

Commenting on foreign aid, 
Nakashima says: ‘“‘Americans must 
have the courage to realize that the 
amassment and distribution of ma- 
terial goods is not the ultimate rem- 
edy for a sick world. The rest of 
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Dr. and Mrs. Lewis Newman, of Philadelphia, examine walnut coffee’ table. 
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men do not, by and large, envy our 
wealth. For instance, the people of 
India feel just as sorry about Amer- 
ica’s spiritual poverty, as the peo- 
ple of America feel sorry about 
India’s material poverty. And if 
faced with a choice, the average 
Indian would say, ‘I’d rather re- 
main the way I am.’ What would 
the average American say? 
“America needs more horizontal 
thinking in terms of man’s reverence 
for man, and more vertical thinking 
in terms of man’s dependence upon 
God. If the world continues to 
abandon God, then sensitive people 
are going to be forced to abandon 
the world, in the footsteps of men 
like Schweitzer, Jung and Merton.” 
And, we might add, George Naka- 
shima. ae 
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‘Carlos 
enters 
the seminary 


YOUNG missioner is easily im- 
| pressed by what he finds when 
he first arrives in a strange land. 
For a special reason, I shall never 
forget the first marriage ceremony 
I was privileged to perform here in 
our parish of Ayaviri, high in the 
Andes of southern Peru. 

It was a “fix-up” marriage, such 
as is fairly common here. The In- 
1 dian couple had been living together 
as man and wife for many years and 
were having their union blessed by 
the Church. This is one of our big 
jobs here to teach our people 
about the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
| Because of the lack of priests and 
the consequent ignorance of the 
Faith, our people are weak in this 
, regard. However, thanks to the 
grace of God and the work of priests 
and catechists, more and more cou- 
ples are coming to us to be married 
in the Church. 
| The couple that stood before me 

were dressed for the occasion the 
| woman in the brightly colored In- 
dian garb of this region, and the 
man in what looked like a borrowed 
suit with shirt and tie. I’m sure 
their feet ached in the shoes they 
were not accustomed to wear. 




















They spoke only Quechua, the 
Indian dialect here, so I was grate- 


| ful for the help of Carlos, a bright, 


fifteen-year-old, Indian Massserver. 
He was my unofficial interpreter for 
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A wedding in Andean Peru 
had to happen before an Indian 
boy could begin his studies 
for the priesthood. 


By Patrick J. Donovan, M.M. 


the marriage ceremony. In the sac- 
risty afterwards, I thanked Carlos 
for his assistance and remarked how 
nice a ceremony it was. I shall 
never forget his reply. 

He said, ‘‘Yes, Father, and it was 
especially so for me, because they 
are my father and mother. Now that 
they’re married, I will be able to 
enter the seminary next month. I 
have been praying a long time for 
this. God has answered my prayers.” 

A short time later, Carlos left for 
the minor seminary in Puno. I was 
at the station the day he left. As 
he said good-by to his parents 
barefooted then, and I’m sure more 
comfortable I couldn’t help but 
think of the strange workings of 
the graces that produced Carlos’ 
vocation. 

Priests are desperately needed in 
Peru to revitalize the Faith among 
our religion-starved people. Priests 
are the most important weapons in 
the battle against ignorance of the 
Faith and superstition. The longer 
the people have been without 
priests, the farther back they will 
have to come to reach an active life 
in the Church. Please pray that 
God will touch the hearts of many 
more boys as He touched Carlos, 
and grant them grace to persevere 
in their vocations. The fields of 
Peru are white for the harvest, but 
priests are few. a8 
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An Asian Among)! 


With the entire world as his parish, this great leader 
shows special concern for victims of oppression. 
The Communist banner flies over his own native land. 


NLY eleven years old when he 

first traveled to Rome from the 
Caucasus, Lazarus Agagianian al- 
ready bore the visible stamp of 
greatness -— if one looked closely. 
He had been sent by his pastor to 
study at the Seminary of the Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Those in charge of admis- 
sions, however, decided that he was 
too young and advised him to re- 
turn home. 

Before leaving the Eternal City, 
Lazarus had the opportunity to 
attend a group audience with the 
Holy Father. During it, Pope Pius X 
singled him out and, with provi- 
dential wisdom, predicted: ‘This 
small Armenian boy will render 
great services to the Church.”’ Laz- 
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arus remained in Rome to study. 

When Gregory Peter X V Cardinal 
Agagianian assumed his duties as 
Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congre- 


gation for the Propagation of the | 


Faith, two years ago, he recalled his 
early days in Rome. Then, he said, 
Propaganda had given him every- 
thing. He considered it a privilege 
to dedicate himself to the work of 
the Congregation, which deals with 
all matters relating to the Church’s 
missions throughout the world and 
has jurisdiction over nearly 32 mil- 
lion Catholics and upwards of 3 mil- 
lion catechumens. 

Cardinal Agagianian was born a 
Russian subject on September 15, 
1895, in what is now Soviet Georgia. 
As a young priest, he went home in 
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1919, to a province torn by revolu- 
tion. He served as pastor of Tiflis. 
Parishioners introduced an elderly 
woman, who proudly told him, “My 
son, too, once studied for the priest- 
hood.”’ Her son later beeame known 
the world over as Josef Stalin. 

The qualities that Pope Pius X 
saw in a small boy became apparent 
to others in later years. The future 
Cardinal was recalled to Rome in 
1921 and named assistant rector of 
the Armenian Pontifical College. 
During the next fourteen years, he 
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won a reputation as a profound 
scholar and amazing linguist, fluent 
in a dozen languages. In addition, 
he became an expert on the Soviet 
Union and the Middle East. 

Sinee 1935, when he was conse- 
crated bishop, the world has been 
his parish. Two years later he was 
chosen patriarch of the Uniate Ar- 
menians — Catholics of the Arme- 
nian Rite whoareunited with Rome. 
The late Pope Pius XII named him 
a cardinal in 1946, and appointed 
him to Propaganda in 1958. 


By Raymond M. Boyle 











His fervent prayer is that China will be “reunited in peace and freedom.” 
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Time out during the Cardinal's whirlwind visit to Maryknoll-on-Formosa. 


Cardinal Agagianian devoted 
most of last year to the missions of 
Asia, visiting Hong Kong, Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Formosa, Japan, 
Korea and Indonesia. The week he 
spent on Formosa, traveling from 
one end of the island to the other, 
was typical of the strenuous sched- 
ule he followed. During his 24- 
hour-stay in Maryknoll’s Taichung 
Prefecture alone, he blessed 2,500 
people while inspecting 20 Catholic 
missions and institutions. 

The highest Vatican dignitary 
ever to visit Free China, Cardinal 
Agagianian was enthusiastic over 
the growth of the Formosan Church. 
He found ‘‘more churches here than 
in the Roman countryside,”’ and ex- 
| pressed the hope that “‘more Cath- 
olic schools will be founded, because 
Catholic schools are a road to free- 
dom.’ He praised the priests of 
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various orders and all nationalities 
‘“‘working together as of one mind 
and one heart, for the glory of God 
and the spreading of the Gospel to 
the people here.”’ 

In contrast to this enthusiasm was 
his sadness when he spoke of the 
plight of persecuted Christians in 
Red China and their “‘struggle be- 
tween light and darkness, between 
happiness and sorrow.”’ But, as one 
who had witnessed the birth of com- 
munism in his native land and now 
is barred from returning there, he 
reminded the people of Free China 
that “communism is evil and the 
Catholic Church has been fighting 
such evil, not for ten or twenty 
years, but for 2,000 years,” or ever 
since her founding. 

‘‘Nations will pass,’ said Cardinal 
Agagianian emphatically, “‘but only 
the Church is eternal.” ae 
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Father Quinn, of San Jose, 


Whenever displayed, orchids 
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M.M. HE missioner who uses every scrap 

of imagination and dares to ex- 
periment with the unusual, often 
strikes pay dirt. For several months, 
Father Edward J. Quinn, pastor of 
Puli, Formosa, had been trying to 
attract non-Christians to the Church 
on a simple, social basis. When he 
discovered that orchid-growing was 
apopular island hobby, he contacted 
forty orchid connoisseurs and spon- 
sored a contest which quickly devel- 
oped into an island-wide affair. For 
three days, thousands of Taiwan- 
ese flocked to Puli to view the 
exotic flowers and cast their votes 
for award-winning entries. For most 
of the visitors, it was their first 
chance to meet, speak with and 
shake the hand of a Catholic priest 

one who had departed from the 
usual method of preaching the Gos- 
pel and, instead, said it with flowers. 
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He saw orchids, stayed for Mass. 











ofessor from Taipei. 







Pointing out a rare variety grown by a history pr 
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Over 250 orchid enthusiasts entered their best plants in mission contest. 


Orchids were displayed beneath a large, colorful canopy next to church. 
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Visitors were asked to cast ballots 
for first, second and third — 
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Rice farmer from Changhua was justifiably proud of his prize-winning entry. 


Winning orchids decorate altar (below), and winners (right) receive trophies. 
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One small sign of recognition 
cost the meanest man in town 
his well-deserved reputation. 


HEY laughed when Petro Matanga 
T stood up to play the violin. That 
was the trouble: they were always 
laughing at him. Not that it both- 
ered him. It was food and drink; 
he thrived on conflict. His every 
word carried its charge of invective. 
He was the most irascible man I’ve 
ever met. 

When I first met him in Nyegina, 
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. - Africa, he had but one eye. He had 
practically no forehead; and his nose 
spanned, nostril to nostril, almost 
the width of his face. Need I say 
more? Petro was a most ugly man. 

I wondered about him; I won- 
dered what had happened to make 
him so bad-tempered. Was it a 
childhood incident, a trauma? Did 
he through some hard knock, some 
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By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 





chance, some severe unkindness, 
fasten upon irascibility as a shield? 
Somewhat as the youthful Tench in 
The Power and the Glory, picking 
through his daddy’s wastebasket, 
discovered the set of false teeth that 
sealed his fate. 

Or was it a series of incidents, 
an oppressive atmosphere: the or- 
phaned lad sent up candle-less to 
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sleep in the drafty tower room? 
“Come, lad, the bats won’t harm 
ye. Heh! heh! heh!” 

I don’t believe a word of it. 
Neither the incident nor the series 
theory. The truth, I am convinced, 
is much more simple. It is merely 
this: Petro Matanga was born that 
way. From his birth, he was mean 
and bad-tempered; potentially, for 
the most part — but the seeds were 
there, big and bursting, and Petro 
tended them assiduously. 

In all fairness, I must admit that 
he was badgered constantly. Seeing 
him tripping over the hem of his 
too-long cassock (which he affected, 
together with an episcopal-like cru- 
cifix on a heavy chain, immediately 
after his baptism), with a pack of 
boisterous children trotting behind, 
barking and nipping at his heels, I 
thought of Eliseus and wished for 
bears. 

Petro merely cocked his eye at 
me when I dispersed his tormentors. 
He never thanked me. I am con- 
vinced he was a little disappointed. 
But anyway, he didn’t call me down. 

Petro was a fisherman, a snuff 
salesman, and something of a tramp. 
In Ireland they might have called 
him ‘‘a bit of a tinker.’’ He had no 
wife and no real home of his own. 
He would live for days at a stretch 
with a series of friends or relations, 
supplying them with fresh fish and 
doing all the heavy lifting, until 
weakened by his constant invective 
— they cast security to the wind 





worth of fish. He threw ther in the 
kitchen at the cook, with some ap- 
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propriate remark, and then sounded 
on my door for his money. 

‘‘Petro, my child.” 

His one eye, bloodshot and un- 
blinking, watched me closely. 

“What is it you want, son?” | 
asked that dusky tiger. 

“You don’t know?” 

‘*Know what, child?” 

“You don’t know I want my 
money? For two years now I’m 
coming, and you still don’t know!” 
He added something in an under- 
tone that I could not follow. 

“How stupid of me! Forgive 
Tata,” I said, striking a pose, finger 
to brow, at the window. ‘“‘Tata is 
weary.” 

Sometimes I would groan and 
clutch my head, but no tear ever 
dimmed that single, penetrating, 
most uncompassionate eye. 

It was as a snuff salesman that 
Petro came into his own. African 
snuff is called obugoro and looks, 
as I imagine most snuff does, like 
coffee grounds. It can be injected 
in either nostril, or tucked behind 
the lower lip against the gum. I 
found the lip procedure more effec- 
tive, dissolving all feeling of solidity 
around the knees. 

Being the local middle man, Petro 
made a weekly trek to Musoma from 
Nyegina to buy his snuff. It was a 
hot, dusty trip. As I also had to go 
weekly into town to buy meat, I sug- 
gested he come with me in my jeep. 
‘“‘What for?’ he asked. 

‘‘What do you mean, ‘What for’? 





Pm doing you a favor.” 
“Hah!” ; 
“AH right. You Hke walking. 
Walk?” 


‘How much?” 
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“How much what?” 

“For the ride.” 

I was a bit exasperated. ‘‘Look, 
stupid, it’s free, for nothing! Tata 
loves you.” 

“All right,” he agreed. 
be late.” 

When he did board the jeep, our 
cook and laundry man really gave 
him the works. 

“Get out of that car, stupid.” 

“He thinks he’s a driver. 
kills me!” 

“Climb in a wheelbarrow, stupid, 
and push yourself to Musoma.”’ 

Petro retaliated in kind, but it 
was two to one. Besides, he must 
have felt a bit awkward sitting in a 
jeep. He was cramped, hemmed in; 
he really couldn’t get the old invec- 
tive flowing. I hated to see the 
old tiger being nipped like that, 
especially since it was my fault. 

Petro did not like the car arrange- 
ment one bit. But, having agreed to 
the ride, he did not want to disap- 
point me. So he merely sat huddled 
against the door, clogging his nose 
with snuff and groaning a little. 


“Don’t 


He 


Symbol of Sacrifice 


Something had to be done. Some- 
thing, anything, so that Petro could 
sit at peace behind the aluminum 
door of the jeep, with his malevo- 
lent eye peering out over the ledge 
of the window. He needed a sign. 

It was then that I made the pur- 
chase that solved the crisis. I bought 
Petro a yachting cap. That’s the 
whole story. Something as simple 
as a cap exerted, by a strange logic 
of its own, silence upon his tormen- 
tors and confidence on its wearer. 
No one tormented him after that.’ 
The cap gave him a new maturity. 

He wore it cocked over his good 
eye, and his speech became nautical 
and even more salty. He could 
climb in and out of the jeep at will, 
or sit on the roof, dangling his legs 
in front of the windshield. As long 
as he wore that navy-blue cap with 
the tilted silver anchor over the 
shiny peak, he was a safe man. 
More than that, he was a respected 
man! He was Matanga, the com- 
modore. 

I think most people thought he 
owned a yacht. SB 
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A circular church in the small town of Mie-ken, Japan, is as unusual in 
symbolism as in appearance. Father Mark A. Tennien, Maryknoller from 
Pittsford, Vermont, designed it to appeal to the Japanese sense of 
beauty and to enable the faithful to gather around the sacrifice as did 
early Christians. 

Supporting the circular altar is a rock sculptured by sea and sand on 
the shore of Japan for centuries. The altar table is a blood-colored stone 
from a Communist slave-labor camp. Father Tennien, once imprisoned by 
Chinese Communists, found the stone at the marble center in Ogaki. 

“As soon as | saw its blood color and learned that it was quarried by 
slave laborers in Siberia," he explains, ‘| knew it would make a fitting 
symbol for an altar. It will serve as a lasting tribute to the millions of 
souls denied freedom and religion in Russia.” 
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Fr. Carl Froiler 


















“‘,..to build a church where priest 
and people can communicate...” 


Father Carl Froiler is a Bethlehem Father from 
Switzerland. He studied architecture in the Fed- 
eral Institute of Technology in Zurich before 
entering the seminary. He is now in charge of 
the architectural and liturgical section of Japan's 
National Catholic Committee, and he has built 
many mission churches. 


Q Father Froiler, I've seen the 
churches you have built on Hokkaido 
and here on the main island, and I have 
been impressed with the way you com- 
bine Japanese and ecclesiastical feel- 
ings. How many mission churches have 
you built? 

A In the last ten years, I have built 
about eighty churches in Japan. On 
Formosa, | have built twenty modern 
churches. I am also building in Korea. 


Q How did you approach your work 
here in Japan? 

A It was a problem, because here 
in Japan we have no tradition, but at 
the same time that is an advantage. 
My main problem was one of adap- 
tion: how to build churches to the 
wishes of the Japanese people. My aim 
was to build a Japanese church that 
would be liturgical, where the priest 
and the people could easily commu- 
nicate during the ceremonies. 
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Q Did you face other problems ? 

A Very many! A big problem is the 
climate, and even Japanese architects 
have a hard time to find effective ways 
to resist humidity, heat and cold, ty- 
phoons and other storms. Then there 
was the problem of the ability of 
workers. For modern construction of 
steel, ferro-concrete, even glass, there 
were not many experienced workers, 
although now the situation is im- 
proved. Japan always had first-class 
carpenters, and that is why I built so 
many wooden buildings. 


Q You like to work in wood? 

A It is easy to create not only a 
Japanese, but a Far Eastern, atmos- 
phere in wooden structure. Besides, 
the Japanese like natural materials, 
such as wood, bamboo and rice paper. 
When you build in wood, you can be 
sure the Japanese will like it. It is 
more difficult to build in ferro-con- 
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crete because the result looks like a 
stone building in the old French, so- 
called Gothic, style. My aim is to end 
that historical style of the last century. 
It is necessary to create an atmosphere 
in which the Japanese do not feel 
strange or foreign or Western. We 
must give them the same atmosphere 
they find in their hotels, concert halls, 
and other secular buildings. 


Q/ came to Japan from Korea, 
where many Catholic churches are con- 
structed in the French style of 1900, 
even though they were built in the last 
few years. They seem very much out of 
place, but the churches you are build- 
ing here fit naturally into the land- 
scape. Your architecture is modern with- 
out off-centered crosses and other mod- 
ern clichés. 

A I think the essential thing in mod- 
ern architecture is architecture itself. 
Our design must be liturgical, and the 
material and construction must be 
functional. I try to express the laws of 
the material with which I work. This 
means to use wood as wood, or con- 
crete as concrete. Don’t cover it with 
something that is foreign. For instance, 
after the war many wooden buildings 
were built here in Japan, and then cov- 
ered with plaster inside and out so that 
they looked like stone buildings. This 
is wrong. 


Q Father, who should have the last 
word in construction? The architect or 
the builder ? 

A That depends upon the ability of 
the builder. I found some missioners 
who had knowledge about art and 
liturgy, and I found others who were 
not trained. If a priest has some knowl- 
edge, we work together as a team. If 
a priest has no such knowledge, it is 
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better to leave everything to the archi- 
tect. 


Q / notice great simplicity in your 
churches. Is this deliberate ? 

A The essential of Japanese archi- 
tecture is simplicity. This means that, 
if you enter a room, you see the whole 
interior: there are no dark corners, no 
clutter. From the beginning, I have 
tried to study classical Japanese archi- 
tecture, and I observed that its most 
important feature is simplicity. 


Q Your churches do not have the 
traditional choir loft, but usually an 
area off the sanctuary. What is your 
reason for that? 

A First, it is a matter of acoustics; 
the choir sounds better if not up high. 
Second, it is more liturgical. If we 
separate the choir from the people, 
we are forming a clique, a special 
group in the parish. A choir loft gives 
the choir a feeling of superiority, of 
looking down on others. I believe it 
is better to create a feeling of unity 
between the choir and the other peo- 
ple. Besides, in our time the choir is 
less important. The whole congrega- 
tion should sing the Gregorian Chant. 


Q What are your theories on the use 
of color in the church? 

A All my planning is founded on 
light and color. About four years ago, 
I started to use more definite colors 
in the church, to make it a really 
festival room for the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice. We create this fes- 
tival mood through bright colors, and 
not through neutral colors. We can 
also use varied colors on different 
walls. 

Q What about windows ? Do vou use 
these for celor? 
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A | am most happy when priests 
have money to buy stained-glass win- 
dows! In a new church in Kyoto, and 
in the new Maryknoll church in Kinu- 
gasa, I was able to place stained-glass 
windows made in a good German 
factory. The enrichment they give is 
very fine. 


Q / gather that you think that the 
architect should be responsible for more 
than just the four walls and roof. 

A The architect is responsible down 
to the last nail! Otherwise there is no 
unity. The person who is having the 
church built must have great confi- 
dence in the architect. The architect, 
on the other hand, must carefully study 
every detail of his building and not be 
satisfied until he finds the best solution. 


Q Father, has the architecture here 
in Japan been strongly influenced by 
China? 

A Modern Japanese architecture is 
not at all imfluenced by Chinese archi- 
tecture. In fact, modern Chinese are 
not advanced in architecture. The 
influences here are from France, Ger- 
many and America. 


Q / don't mean modern buildings. 1 
mean temples and palaces. 

A The old Japanese architecture 
was Chinese architecture. Examples of 
this classical Chinese architecture can 
be found only in Japan. In China, the 
old buildings have all been destroyed. 
But here in Japan — at Nara, for in- 
stance — we find first-class Chinese 
architecture of a thousand years ago. 
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Q What are your views on the use 
of statues and pictures in church ? 

A They should be kept to a mini- 
mum. I feel it is better to have no 
statues or paintings than to have bad 
ones in poor taste — as are most of 
the commercial statues and pictures 
brought in from France and Italy. 


Q Is there any sign that a Catholic 
art movement is developing in Japan? 
Are enough artists specializing in Cath- 
olic art? 

A I don’t see any sign. We have 
only a few Catholic artists, and they 
are engaged in secular work. It will 
probably be twenty or fifty years be- 
fore we get Catholic art made by 
competent Japanese artists. 


Q Do you think our churches should 
follow the temple styles ? 

A When I look around and see all 
the commercial buildings going up, | 
become more and. more convinced that 
we should not look for connection with 
the old Buddhist or Shintoist tradi- 
tions; but rather, we should follow the 
fresh and joyful way of modern, secu- 
lar architecture in Japan. 


Q Why do so many mission buildings 
follow European styling ? 

A Perhaps because of a lack of 
competent Japanese architects. It is 
very difficult for non-Christian Japa- 
nese to build churches, because, being 
pagans, they know nothing of the 
liturgy, and it is to house the liturgy 
that a church is built. 


Q How do your churches compare 
with trends in the West? 

A | am sure that my buildings, or 
1 would say a large number of my 
buildings, can compete with modern 
churches in any other country. 8 
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Knee-highs in this 
Philippine village are famous 

for their chores and 
for their smiles. 


THE 
CHILDREN 


By John A. Rich, M.M. 


M* ALARM sounded one morning 
just as dawn was breaking. I 
hurriedly reached through the mos- 
quito net to turn it off, lest it wake 
neighbors. My room has three sides 
of full screen, so it is very accessible 
to outside noises and carries noises 
from within. The sky was light, 
and the clouds were tinted with 
deep red. Another beautiful Fili- 
pino day was beginning. Farm ani- 
mals stirred, cocks crowed, dogs 
barked, and many of the people 
were ready for their day’s work. 

I was scarcely dressed and shaved 
when I heard my name being called 
in a soft, child’s voice. I knew im- 
mediately who it was. Every morn- 
ing shortly after dawn, Nila goes by 
my room, on her way to the well for 
water. Only ten, Nila is the oldest 
of seven children, and it is her chore 
to fetch water every morning. Bare- 
foot, wearing a well worn dress, 
with her bucket in her hand, she 
always stops and calls until I an- 
swer, “‘Good morning, Nila.’’ 

Then she breaks into a big smile 
and continues on to the well; her 
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long black hair trailing down her 
back. Nila repeats this trip to the 
well two more times each day, at 
noon when she comes back from 
school, and again before supper. 
All Filipino children, especially 
girls, have many chores to do around 
the house. Girls help their mothers 
with many household tasks. And 
Nila and many go to school in be- 
tween. This does not leave them 
with much time for play. Some 
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children cannot even attend school 
because of their chores; others when 
a little older must quit before grad- 
uation, to help at home. 

Older children have to take care 
of younger brothers and sisters. The 
little one that is big enough to be 
away from the constant care of 
mother is usually carried on the hip 
by an older sister. Wherever she 
goes, the little one goes, too, perched 
and hanging on. If the older chil- 
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dren are buys, then one of the boys 
has to mind the baby. It is easier 
for the baby to be carried pick- 
aback by a boy. Wherever I go, I 
see babies carried by their older 
brothers or sisters. 

Filipino children also learn to 
care for themselves. I see the chil- 
dren at the well with their mothers 
on wash day, the little ones doing 
their small wash.. They learn to 
wash themselves and to take baths. 
Usually older ones help wash young- 
er ones. Older brother or sister is 
there at the well, to pour a bucket of 
water over the little one, as he or 
she plays with stones or splashes in 
the trough. 

If I ask children where they are 
going when they pass the mission, 
the answer is usually some task for 
their mother, such as an errand to 
the market. There is always work 
to be done, and all have things to 
do. Some pass by with bundles of 
grass or bamboo poles on their 
heads and bolos in their hands. 

I reflect that it is good for chil- 
dren to learn chores and responsi- 
bility. They may age a little faster 
and not have too much time for 
play, but a busy child does not get 
into much trouble. Someday the 
girls will have families of their own, 
and they get a good background for 
care of their homes. 

Nila reminds me of a little girl 


of centuries ago, who did the same 


chores of going to the well, to the 
market, caring for the home, al- 


ways with a smile. She was close | 


to God, and her work was prayer. I 








hope that Nila will follow in Mary’s 
footsteps and draw closer to God || 
because of her daily tasks. Bw 
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REMINDER. 











prison is recalled, as he studies this symbolic mural in 
the inspiring Hall of Memories at Maryknoll headquarters. 


(Photo: Ossining Citizen Register) 
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What about 
Your 
+ 

Family’s 

Future? ks = 
wa 
to 

This family’s economic status didn’t decline suddenly when the hus- b 

band passed away, because he had been thoughtful enough to have a re 

will drawn and kept up to date. Doesn’t your family deserve the same , 

consideration? = 

Don’t put off this obligation. Don’t deprive your loved ones of ” 

peace of mind. Don’t leave the dividing of your belongings in the o 

hands of the courts. Make a Catholic will now. Our free booklet I 

tells you how. C 

sippnnnc mon ct ei te yi Ei Li RAR MSS a lalate maa rai niemmelinaeamainaiiiiaiaat: ol 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York ci 


Dear Fathers, 


Please send me your free will booklet, What Only You Can ‘Do. | under- 
stand that there is no obligation and no one will call on me about this. 





Our legal title for wills: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 
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f into the parish jeep and begin the 





By Richard J. Smith, M.M. 


FIRST met Clementine in a ward 
for incurables in Santiago, Chile. 
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Her sad, big eyes smiled an imme- 
diate welcome; she was glad to see 
me. That made it easier. She was 
embittered, her mother said, ever 
since that day an unthinking intern 
had blurted out the word, ‘‘ampu- 
tation.” 

Rebellion welled in a nine-year- 
old heart. No! She’d rather die than 
lose her right leg. No, she wouldn’t 
like to see the chaplain. No, there 
wasn’t anything she wanted, except 
to be left alone. 

Then her mother completely 
broken up, came to the parish office. 
And that is how I met Clementine 
and why I was relieved to see her 
smile. As I look back now, I can’t 
recall what we talked about so long 
that afternoon. But before leaving, 
I had put on my purple stole, and 
Clementine had sobbed out her tale 
of desolation — to the only Physi- 
cian for whom nothing is incurable. 

That was visit number one. Many 
more followed. Our good Maryknoll 
Sisters gave her books, tales about 
her playmates, sweets. The desire 
to live ebbed back into her listless 
body. Finally the day came when 
permission was granted to hoist her 


triumphal journey home. Nothing 
would be lost, explained the doctor 
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THE HOBBLED SMILE 


When a nine-year-old Chilean girl 
lives in the grim world of incurable cancer 
does she have anything to smile about? 


— just as nothing could be gained 
by a longer stay in the hospital. 
Medically there was no hope. 
Slowly the cancer would spread. So 
Clementine returned to her pack- 
ing-box home on Paradise Street. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t be writing 
this: General MacArthur said never 
to report what people won’t believe. 
Yet I feel it’s owing to God and 
indirectly to all little shut-ins. Be- 
cause today Clementine is a walk- 
ing, though hobbling, example of 
divine grace. I’d like to say the 
cancer is cured, but it isn’t. Sister 
Miriam Therese still treats, almost 
daily, that terrible and widening 
hole in her right knee. 

Clementine’s spirit has been 
transformed. Just to see her smile, 
or fixedly finger her rosary or raise 
her eager face to receive her Eucha- 
ristic Lord, is to contact another 
world, a contact provocative of a 
certain lump down where my 
Adam’s apple is. 

About the time Clementine came 
back to school, a junior praesidium 
of the Legion of Mary was formed 
in her class. She joined immedi- 
ately; and from that day, she has 
set the pace for the group. Tire- 
lessly she hobbles from door to door, 
representing the Queen of Heaven. 
Disarm with her smile, she cer- 
tainly does to perfection. BB 
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By John M. Schiff, M.M. 


How could the Padri reason 
with those angry eyes 


that were aiming spears directly at him? 


EDE and Odumbe were in their 
last months of preparation for 
baptism in East Africa. Dede was 
the boy. Odumbe was the girl. Prior 
to beginning the course, Dede had 
given the customary twenty cows 
to Odumbe’s father as a dowry. 
Odumbe lived at the mission, with 
the unmarried girls. There weresome 
girls from Dede’s village, and they 
started a smear campaign against 
him. First were the usual calumnies, 
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such as: Dede has a bad temper; he 
smokes hemp; he beats girls; he’s 
lazy; he haunts people. Then they 
threw in a more serious one — more 
serious because it probably was 
true, namely, that some of Dede's 
relatives had been lepers. To Afri- 
cans leprosy is not such a repulsive 
thing, but it is enough to turn a 
young girl away from her betrothed. 

I was ignorant of all this until 
just before the baptism retreat. 
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Then it came time to write the 
number of dowry cows in our record 
book. This is a serious ceremony, 
in which the fathers of Odumbe and 
of Dede agreed to a certain number 
of cows; the agreement is witnessed 
by two elders. Thumb-prints usu- 
ally suffice to signify agreement. 

Later Odumbe came to my office 
and stated that she had decided not 
tomarry Dede. I was furious! Why 
hadn’t she spoken up at the cere- 
mony? 








> 








I could see that Odumbe was very 
frightened, so I calmed down and 
spoke to her in a kindly manner, 
determined to get at the bottom of 
this. She said that when she agreed 
tomarry Dede she did not know that 
there had been leprosy in his family. 

I told her that she had no real 
proof. And, even if it was true, it 
should not stop her, since leprosy is 
not hereditary. I told her I was sure 
that Dede is not a leper, but that, 
if it would make her feel any better, 
I would arrange for some tests to 
be made at the Sisters’ dispensary 
at Kowak. But she refused to listen 
to any of this. 

I mentioned the fact that I could 
not give her baptism the next week 
with the rest of her class. She began 
to cry, and I began to think. 

Later I told Dede that Odumbe 
refused to marry him and he should 
take back his cows. He was all for 
forcing her: no marriage, no bap- 
tism! I reminded him that a person 
must marry freely, but he couldn’t 
understand. 

After deliberation and consulta- 
tion with my curate, I decided to 
risk giving Odumbe baptism. She 
was honest and was a good girl. 
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The great day arrived. Dede and 
Odumbe were made children of God, 
along with one hundred and fifty 
other adults. Three days later they 
all left for their villages, and I re- 
turned to the more pressing busi- 
ness of constructing a boys’ dormi- 
tory for the class that was due to 
enter in two weeks. 

After Mass on the following Sun- 
day, one of the Christians from 
Kirongwe stopped me as I left the 
church, to ask if I had heard the 
latest about Odumbe. That morn- 
ing a group of men, apparently sent 
by Dede, got hold of her as she was 
leaving her village, and dragged her 
against her will to Dede’s place. 
This is the accepted way in which 
a girl goes to her husband for the 
first time, after sufficient cows have 
been given. Ordinarily a girl ob- 
jects, but only because it is the 
custom to object. 

No one noticed me enter Dede’s 
village. I saw a youngster whom I 
knew, and asked him where Dede’s 
hut was. He pointed to one where 
a man was standing. I quickly made 
my way there and pushed the guard 
aside. I entered through a low door 
and found Odumbe there alone. 
Dede had gone to the main house 
to eat. I asked her if she wished to 
stay there or come back to the mis- 
sion. She said she was there against 
her will and would like to return to 
the mission. 

Everything depended on speed. 
Africans! If you try to argue a point 
that you know is not acceptable to 
them, you waste your time. I had to 
get her out of there before the village 
could realize what was happening. 

I grabbed her hand, and we dashed 
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out the door. The guard was not 
there; I presume he had gone to tell 
Dede and the men what was going 
on. We hurried through the gate, 
but I would not run. It might show 
pursuers that I was afraid; then 
they might become bold. We has- 
tened across the plain. Soon I no- 
ticed about ten men, armed with 
clubs and spears, running after us. I 
stopped when they were about thirty 
feet from us. They also stopped. 

““Give us back the woman,”’ they 
said. ‘‘We gave cows for her. You 
can’t take her away.” 

I yelled back, ‘‘She is a Chris- 
tian, and so is Dede. They now 
have different rules to follow with 
regard to marriage.” 

I could see that arguing was do- 
ing no good. I still had a half mile 
to go, to reach the jeep. I started 
walking, and so did they. They be- 
gan to insult me and hold their 
spears at ready. I wished I had 
taken my little 32-caliber. A few 
shots in the air would have scared 
them away. 

I had always wanted to be a mar- 
tyr, but suddenly the idea seemed 
silly. I was frightened one moment, 
and mad the next. I stopped again, 
near the river and let go of Odumbe’s 
hand. I took a few steps towards 
the men. They had the spears; I was 
unarmed. I should have been the 
one to retreat but they stopped and 
moved back a bit. 

I noticed Dede in the group. He 
had been silent and was not carry- 


Honest, you won't hurt our feelings! If, at any time, you should 
send a letter, gift, etc. to Maryknoll and do not receive an immediate 
answer, PLEASE — do us a big favor and let us know. 
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ing a spear. I called to him, and he 
came slowly to meet me halfway, 
He told me he had no part in this 
and that his relatives were forcing 
him. I told him to talk to them as 
Odumbe and I walked towards the 
river-bank, in order to distract them 
while we made a dash for the jeep, 
He went back to them, and a loud 
argument ensued as Odumbe and | 
gradually made our way to the bank. 
Down the bank we jumped and 
scrambled up the other side. Thank 
God, the motor started up immedi- 
ately, and off we went! They started 
in pursuit, but in a few seconds we 
had far outdistanced them. It is 
hard to say what they might have 
done had we waited much longer. 
Back at the mission, I told Akarya, 
my head man, to keep an eye on 
Odumbe and let me know if anyone 
from Dede’s village bothered her. 
Later I called Odumbe to my of- 
fice. I asked her what we were to do 
if Dede should come with his vil- 
lagers. She said that there would be 
no difficulty, since she had decided 
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to go through with the marriage. I 
thought it might be fear which 
made her change her mind, but she 
said she had given the matter con- 
sideration and had come to the con- 
clusion that Dede was the man she 
wanted, regardless of what was said 
about him. She had learned that the 
leprosy in his family was very re- 
mote. It was not fear that had 
changed her mind but reasoning. 
The lady had decided! ae 
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Patriotism vs. Nationalism 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


EVERAL MONTHS ago we printed 
on these pages our observations 
on the evils of nationalism. We 
were totally unprepared for the vig- 
orous response of many of our read- 
ers who wrote to us accusing us of 
being everything from a Commu- 
nist to another Benedict Arnold. 
In view of this misunderstanding, 
we believe that a few more words 
on the evils of nationalism will not 
be out of place. 

First of all, we failed in our pre- 
vious editorial (and nearly all of our 
letter writers made the same mis- 
take) of not drawing a distinction 
between nationalism and patriotism. 
We presumed that all our readers 
knew this distinction — a presump- 
tion that was quite evidently wrong. 

Patriotism, which is simply love 
of one’s country, is a virtue. It isa 
necessary quality for every good 
citizen. ‘‘We are bound then to love 
dearly the country whence we have 
received the means of enjoyment 
this mortal life affords,’’ Pope Leo 
XIII wrote in his encyclical, Sapi- 
entiae Christianae. ‘“The supernatu- 
ral love for the Church and the 
natural love for the fatherland pro- 
ceed from the same eternal princi- 
ple, since God Himself is their 
Author and originating Cause.” 

Pope Benedict XV declared that 
we must love with a special attach- 
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ment those with whom we share a 
common fatherland. Leo XIII 
taught that religion and patriotism 
are the “two duties from which no 
man can exempt himself.” Pope 
Pius XI, speaking of Saints Thomas 
More and John Fisher, declared 
that even in heaven patriotism still 
inspires them to seek the good of 
their own people. Pope Pius XII 
spoke frequently on the necessity 
of the virtue of patriotism. 

It is quite evident, therefore, 
from the teachings of both Popes 
and theologians that patriotism is a 
virtue to be practiced by every good 
Christian. If anyone would like to 
pursue the subject further, we 
would refer them to Bishop John 
Wright’s excellent book, National 
Patriotism in Papal Teaching. 

Nationalism, on the other hand, 
is patriotism gone wild. The nation- 
alist puts his country above every 
other consideration whether it be 
religious or internationally political. 
Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia are two examples of where 
this disordered patriotism can lead. 

As the Popes have urged practice 
of the virtue of patriotism, they 
have also condemned nationalism. 
“‘Catholics are called upon to over- 
come every vestige of nationalistic 
narrowness,” Pius XII tells us. His 
predecessor, Pope Pius XI, who 
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saw Hitler come to power, declared 
that modern nationalism is ‘an 
ideology which clearly resolves it- 
self into a true, real, pagan worship 
of the State — a State worship 
which is not less in contrast with 
the natural rights of the family than 
it is in contradiction to the super- 
natural rights of the Church.” 

It is not the purpose of this mag- 
azine to enter into general political 
discussion. Our purpose is promo- 
tion of the world apostolate of the 
Church. But it is precisely because 
nationalism works to the detriment 
of this world apostolate that we 
wrote our original editorial. ‘‘Mis- 
sionologists,”’ writes Bishop Wright, 
“appear to be unanimous in declar- 
ing that nationalism is the greatest 
single obstacle in the way of the 
Church in mission lands.”’ 

If episcopal teaching is desired 
on the evils of nationalism as it 
affects the missions, it is available 
in abundance. Pope Benedict XV in 
Maximum Illud and Pope Pius XI 
in Rerum Ecclesiae have much to say 
on the subject and its destructive 
influence on spreading the Kingdom 
of God. ‘‘Not merely has national- 
ism proved the most knotty of prob- 
lems for missionary activity in lands 
still to be gained for the Church,” 
declares Bishop Wright in the book 
mentioned, “but it has also played 
a fatal role in maintaining, if not 
causing, the schisms by which 
nations once gained to the Church 


and envy, an individualism that 
subordinates everything to its own 
advantage. He called for reform of 
the individual through education, 
and by personal consecration to 
Christ as King of the human race. 

It was against the papal back- 
ground indicated above that we 
wrote the original editorial on 
nationalism. If those of our readers 
who objected will not substitute the 
word patriotism for nationalism in 
the first editorial and will keep in 
mind the condemnation of nation- 
alism by Popes, bishops and theolo- 
gians, we think it will. be of profit 
for them to reread the original edi- 
torial. We believe the subject is a 
very important one. | | 





MR. MOTO SAYS: 











a spirit of insatiable greed, hatred, 
MARCH, 1960 


“it is: better ta de a kindness. 
rear home thon go far away 
fo burr incense.” 
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Requests for prayers receive a matter or time. (Pope Pius XII) 
wholehearted response from our While they work to support them- 
Cloistered Sisters, who count as selves. the Cloistered Sisters ur- 
their own every intention recom- gently need help to meet extra 


| Sketch of Altar in the new Cloister Chapel 












mended to them. expenses incurred in building their 
Theirs is a totally apostolic vocation, convent. 
| hemmed in by no limitations of space, May they count on YOU again? 


CLOISTERED Maryknoll Sisters 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


I wish to join a helping hand with the praying hands in Maryknoll’s Cloister. 
Please use the enclosed... .for your urgent need and pray for my intentions. 
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oss ANTONIO GONZALES! You’d 
think he would be a prince, with 
a name like that. Jose is far from 
that, although down here, in our ba- 


\ nana country in Panama, it doesn’t 


take much to make a prince. Any- 
one with two chairs in his house and 
two shirts in his wardrobe can claim 
to enjoy a princely income. 

The first time I saw Jose, as he 
danced into the principal’s office, 
all I could think of was a huge 
smile wafted on wings of song. 
Proud and happy? The angels 
themselves could envy his joy. 

He is sixteen and small for his 
age. There are six younger children, 
so Jose had to wait for high school. 
Often, just the cost of transporta- 
tion to and from home, or the fact 
that he doesn’t have any decent 
clothes to wear, will make school 
impossible for a lad like Jose. But 
that was all past and this was The 
Day. 

He set out from Finca Higueron, 
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a banana farm several miles from 
our big town of Puerto Armuelles. 
In spotless white shirt and blue 
pants, he joyfully swung aboard the 
little, tin trolley. Then he ran — or 
rather, danced down our main 
street and into the school. And 
there he was, before me. 

“T have come to register, Madre,”’ 


> he announced. 


Ours is the only high school for 
miles around. We had to put out 
the ‘Registration Closed”’ sign long 
before school opened. My heart 
sank. Here was somebody else who 
had to be refused. 

“But, Nino,”’ I protested, ‘‘that’s 
impossible. We just haven’t any 
more room. Didn’t you know that 
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the 


Happy 
Misfit 
Jose had worked too hard 


too long to be able 
to take no for an answer. 


By Sister Ann Joseph 


registration had closed? Then why 
did you buy those nice clothes?’ 
“Oh, there has to be room!”’ The 
boy leaned over my desk. ‘Look, 
Madre. I’m sixteen already, and 
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Who knows? Jose may be a priest. 


I’ve waited three long years work- 
ing and saving my money so I could 
come. Two years ago, I hadn’t even 
half enough; last year, I thought I’d 
never make it. But this year, the 
banana crop was good. Plenty of 
work for me: all summer lifting 
those stalks, swinging them into 
freight cars. Madre—” The thought 
of refusal, after all this, nearly 
broke him down. “Madre, I just 
can’t wait any longer.”’ 

You’ve guessed it! One more 
chair was squeezed in. Jose’s grin is 
back in full voltage. He doesn’t 
mind in the least if his feet are 
stepped on by teachers and class- 
mates. His knees are his only writ- 
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ing pad. Half the time, he is leap. 
ing to his feet to let someone get 
in or out of the room. He literally 
touches the front wall; he’s a nui- 
sance, being there; he really ought 
not to be allowed in; he’s one too 
many. He’s all that — but Jose is 
glad just to be within range of the 
teacher’s voice. 

And we’re glad he’s there, too, 
Boys like Jose, with brains and 
determination to learn, may be the 
salvation of Panama and other Lat- 
in-American countries. The ranks of | 
the national clergy can be filled | 
only by giving Jose and his friends 
a chance to finish high school. 

There’s an intermediate step, too. 
Before Catholic high schools can 
be opened to boys and girls who are 
the potential priests, Brothers and 
Sisters of Latin America, Catholic 
teaching Sisters must volunteer to 
staff them and thus to inculcate 
the idea of giving one’s life to the 
service of the Church. In other 
words, to “prime the pump”’ of vo- | 
cations in Latin America, generous | 
young women must show the way. 

And speaking of vocations - 


NOT EVERYONE KNOWS 


that high-school graduates 

are accepted as postulants by 

MARYKNOLL SISTERS 
provided other requirements 
are met. 

This, we hope, will help to 
correct a current rumor that 
only college graduates may 
begin their training. 


Write: MOTHER GENERAL 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
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A new contact is made by Father Joseph Waters. 
RICHARDSON 

















Site for a new church is studied by Father Gervis Coxen and his catechist. 
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Ice sledding, a favorite sport 


when winds blow from Siberia. Fiiscqe 
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It’s a ready smile that these Jou Tek schoolgirls give to their pastor. 
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Korean women are starched and groomed when they pay visits to the mission. 
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Baby Kim is the object of everyone's 
affection, for who could resist him? 


It's hard work to make a living in 
Korea as this jiggy-man can testify. 
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A tale told by Father Ray Sullivan holds the rapt attention of his friends. 
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Three little maids from the mission school are awed by the camera but the 
pastor, Father James Ray, manages a smile. Father Lucien Fortin (below) has 
his own technique for attracting the attention of kindergarten youngsters. 
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Poverty still plagues many Korean families who fled the Reds of North Korea. 
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A love forthe dance 
marks all Korean girls. 
This dance welcomes a 


newly arrived priest. 
RICHARDSON 


— old gold, jewelry, diamonds or other precious stones can be 
converted into mission money — to feed the starving, heal the sick 
and shelter the unfortunate! 

Almost every family has outmoded but still-valuable lockets, pins, 
watches, chains, cuff links — not worn because they are out of style; not 
thrown away because of their intrinsic worth. They do you no good — 
probably never will — but they may mean the difference between life and 
death to people in mission lands! 

We have often asked Maryknoll members and friends to make real 
sacrifices: to do without some luxury for the sake of another’s necessity. 
Now we ask only for your buried treasure — the gold teeth, the broken 
bracelet, the watch that will not run, the clasp that is not worth repairing! 

No costume jewelry, please, for it has no value. We cannot accept your 
old gold to be made into a chalice; but we can and do promise that it will 
be used to save souls, to heal bodies, to spread the kingdom of God in 
lands beyond the seas! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


Separately I am sending you the following items of old jewelry, old gold 
teeth, gold, diamonds or other precious stones, to be converted into money 
for the missions. 
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It takes more than a typhoon 


Ba nd recs to keep Formosa youngsters 
from something they want. 
Leaf By Edward J. Flanigan, M.M. 
Pa rd Y ONE o'clock that Sunday after- 
noon in Tienchung, Formosa, 


the rain looked as if it were assum- 
ing typhoon proportions. Father 
DeMasi and I were comfortably 
contemplating a letter-writing after- 
noon; we were unavoidably free of 
the 360 children who are on the 
rolls for catechism class. 

I had just started a letter long 
overdue, when a row of wet little 
heads peered through the window 
over my desk. Five voices all in 
unison shouted out the Chinese 
hello, “‘Honorable Father, did you 
eat your rice yet?” and then unnec- 
essarily added, ‘‘Honorable Father, 
we’re here!” 

We went out to check on the soak- 
ing condition of the five of them. 











Glancing up the road, I almost let 
out a shout when I saw a parade of 
banana-leaf hats bouncing towards 
me; kids scattered all over the road, 
kids half running and half walking, 
kids in all sorts of get-ups, some 
wrapped in pieces of plastic that 
covered them down to muddy bare 
feet, some not wrapped in any- 
thing. On every little head was a 
three-foot-wide banana-leaf hat, 
fastened on by a length of hemp. 
The bobbing parade of banana- 
leaf hats came sloshing in through 
the mission gate. Each wet child 
wore a great big smile when asking 
the Fathers if they had eaten their 
rice yet. Hat torn off — a little bow 
hat back on again; and off he 
ran to see if buddies from the other 
villages had come in yet. Before 
classes started, there were about 
250 soaking children assembled in 
the church for the opening prayer. 
The sight of all those wet and 
muddy children made the day 
brighter for us than the most bril- 
liant sun could have! We finally got 
them off to their respective classes, 
and the afternoon’s work began. 
The teachers sent the colder little 
ones over to us, where we pulled 
out the last of the relief clothes sent 
by people in the States. The shiver- 
ing tots toweled down and got into 
dry clothing, whether it fit or not. 
All the time, I was thinking that 


normal children would catch their 
deaths of cold under such circum- 
stances, but I knew full well that 
Our Lord was taking special care 
of His Chinese children that day. 
The children went through their 
normal class routine -—— the only 
difference being that many were sit- 
ting in big puddles of water drip- 
ping down off their hair and clothes. 
They looked like wet puppies to us 
as we made the rounds of the clas- 
ses. They were just as attentive 
or as inattentive — as always; just 
as quiet -— or noisy —~ as ever. 
When the final bell rang, the 
half-dry children splashed through 
mud over to the church, for the 
closing prayers. Then came the bat- 
tle for each child to get his or her 
banana-leaf hat. All hats look alike. 
but the owners can tell them apart. 
With the rain still pouring down 
(the angels were crying their eyes 
out, as my mother used to say), 
the children shot out of the church. 
Every one sent a parting cry to the 
priests: ‘‘May God bless and pro- 
tect you!”” (the Chinese Catholics’ 
way of saying good-by). The ba- 
nana-leaf parade sloshed its way 
up the path; some up the mountain 
sides, others wound through rice 
paddies to their bamboo houses. 
There they’d show their parents 
the bright balloons the Fathers had 
given them. ae 


John of Monte Corvino Walks to Peking. As the Holy Father's 
ambassador, a Franciscan missioner took one of the longest walks in 


history — from Italy to China. 


Father John of Monte Corvino set 


out in 1291 and reached Peking in 1294. The pioneer missioner to 
work in China, he later (1307) became its first Archbishop. When 
he died in 1330, the Chinese Empire had about 100,000 Catholics. 
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By Edward J. Whelan 





He never reached the goal hé had set for himself, 
but he left his mark upon the world in other ways. 


OHN MEYERS was a classmate. Of the widow who gave just a little, 
those seminarians in the group but gave it with a big heart. John 
who were killed in the tragic truck _ has left nothing great behind him at 
accident on the feast of Mary’s Maryknoll to prove his generosity. 
Assumption, I knew him best. On the other hand, if you ask 
Many traits about John will al- Brother Leon whether John spent 
ways stand out in my mind. Twoin much free time working on the farm, 
particular characterize him best for you will learn that he did give of 
me: his generosity and his cheerful- himself generously. When frost 
ness. Others will recall other of his threatened to ruin the tomatoes one 


i fall, John was there te help harvest | 

John was generous, but few saw them. When the apples could not be 
generous acts into the treasury bex. feline: Jolie: volantedeel ir fecras= 
His generosity was more like that of tion period. If it looked like rain 
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and there was a field of hay to be 
brought in, John was one who could 
be counted on for the job. 

Though he liked working on the 
farm and other outside projects, 
John never objected to the more 
routine jobs of housework. How 
many times he took someone’s place 
for dishes will never be known. He 
must have been asked more often 
than the ordinary person, because 
he would always accept such a job 
with his usual spirit of generosity. 

Father Kramar is one who can 
vouch for John’s generosity in giv- 
ing up free time for chant rehearsals. 
If Father felt it was necessary to 
have a rehearsal during the evening 
recreation period, he could usually 


; count on John’s presence. 


John’s cheerfulness, like his gen- 
erosity, was not something stun- 
ning. He was not always laughing. 
He did not smile all the time — at 
least not outwardly. His cheerful- 
ness was basically in his frame of 
mind. In any situation, he could al- 
ways see the more pleasant side. 
Naturally enough, because of this 
mental disposition, he did smile 
quite a bit and could find many 
things amusing enough to laugh at. 

I never saw John really irritable 
over anything or with anyone. Like 
all of us he had, I am sure, “‘pet 
peeves,’ but what they were I don’t 
know. If he felt irritable at times — 
and he must have — he had a re- 
markable way of hiding this feeling. 

There are many other character- 
istics of John that deserve mention. 
They are the myriad colors that 
appear when light is sent through 
the prism of his generous and cheer- 
ful nature. 
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For example, there was his resolve 
to better himself so as to be a better 
missioner. This could be observed 
from the interest he took in his 
studies. He seemed especially to 
relish theology because he had the 
deep conviction that in this study 
he would find the firm basis for his 
spiritual life. 

In dogma classes John always 
paid close attention. He often asked 
questions that arose in his mind, 
and at times he offered ideas that 
would make obtuse points clear to 
the rest of the class. 

John was a hard and steady 
worker. Many friends have referred 
to him as a “‘plugger’’ — one who 
used to the best of his ability the 
good qualities God had given him. 
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pel who had received two talents, 
but with them gained two more. 
Certainly he was not the wicked 
servant who took his one talent and 
buried it without trying to develop 
to the fullest what was given him. 

One of any seminarian’s principal 
ways of sanctifying himself is the 
pursuit of knowledge. In John’s life, 
study took up much of his energy. 
A world-beater John was not, but 
he was a man of purpose. 

Though he had the highest mo- 
tives for wanting to learn, knowl- 
edge did not come easily to John. 
This was not a deterrent for him, 
as it is for many. Rather, it was a 
stimulant, astimulant to work all the 
harder to learn what has to be mas- 
tered. The result, naturally enough, 
was that John was constantly be- 
coming a better student. His mature 
deliberation, the fruit of much effort 
on his part, was outstanding. 

One particular area where I espe- 
cially noted his development was 
that of oral reading. Latin classes 
must have been a real hardship for 
him during the first two years of 
college. He often was called on to 
read passages aloud, and it seemed 
an effort for him to pronounce the 
words. 

Because he realized so well his 
difficulty in oral reading, John spent 
extra time each day trying to im- 
prove. Improvement was slow in 
coming, and so he needed much per- 
severance to go on with the daily 
exercises when the results seemed so 
meager. By the time he arrived in 
the major seminary, however, he 
had overcome much of his difficulty. 

Aside from his formal studies, 
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He was like the servant in the Gos- 








John prepared himself for the mis- 
sionary life by becoming familiar 
with various mission techniques and 
apostolic groups. After his fourth 
year at Glen Ellyn, he went alone to 
Madison, Wisconsin, for a rural- 
life conference. Originally several 
other Maryknoll seminarians were 
to go with him, but they all pulled 
out at the last moment. 

Just a few days after his death, 
John was to have gone to the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade 
Convention, at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. In preparation for this 
meeting, he had entered discussions 
on the lay apostolate and was pre- 
pared to stimulate and receive some 
worthwhile ideas on the subject 
while at the convention. 

John had a great interest in the 
people of mission lands. When a 
group of Chinese students from the 
New York area visited the Mary- 
knoll Seminary, John was on hand 
to show them around. It may have 
been by assignment that he did this, 
but it was not by assignment that 
he spent his next New York day 
with one Chinese lad who had no 
relatives or close friends in this 
country. John was trying to make 
him feel welcome in America. What 
is more, the student was not a Cath- 
olic, and John hoped to show him 
that he could feel at home in the 
Church. 

Some have said that they thought 
John was shy. He never struck me 
that way. He was not aggressive, 
but I never thought him shy. It does 
not seem to me that a shy person 
would go by himself and spend a day 
with a person whom he hardly knew. 
Anyone who worked with John 
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during manual labor can attest to 
the fact that he was an indefatig- 
able worker. Although he preferred 
working around the farm or on other 
heavy outside work, he would not 
balk at the most routine of inside 
jobs. At the novitiate he spent three 
months working in the laundry room. 
Ironing sheets and napkins could 
not have been to his natural liking, 
but he did it without any complaint. 
In going through pictures I have 
taken around the seminary, almost 
all of John show him working. 

Maryknoll is a family to Mary- 
knollers. As in any family, coopera- 
tion is one of the foundation stones 
upon which Maryknoll life is built. 
There is plenty of give and take. 
John stood out as one of those 
always willing to cooperate. In lit- 
tle things or big, he would add his 
support. 

On the active side, John loved 
sports. Despite his shortness, he 
played a good game of basketball. 
What he lacked in height, he made 
up for by determined playing. In 
football, too, he put forth his all. 
Baseball was another of his favor- 
ites. Handball, tennis, horseshoes, 


swimming —— John played them all, 
and played them to win. 

When it came to entertainment, 
John was always ready to bring out 
his drums. He was a good drummer. 
As in everything else he did, he put 
himself wholeheartedly into play- 
ing any piece of music. 

In the first two years of college, 
John acted in the annual plays. He 
did a fine job in Room Service. The 
second year’s play was My Three 
Angels, in which he took the part 
of one of the angel-convicts. If he 
was not in a play, then he was 
behind the scenes working on the 
staging. 

These are just a few of the mem- 
ories I have of John Meyers. The 
best that can be said of him is that 
the life he led is a source of inspira- 
tion to those who knew him. To 
Maryknoll seminarians of future 
ages, his life’s story should be told 
and retold. When they stop at his 
grave, they should realize that he 
is a model for them. 

In fact, John Meyers is a model 
for any American youth. Perhaps 
that is why God called him home be- 
fore he started his life’s work. gm 
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Here are a few unusual beverage 
recipes, in which products native 
to each mission country are used. 


Batida (Bolivia) 


2 cups grapefruit juice 

2 cups pineapple juice 

2 ripe bananas, cut up 

2 teaspoons rum extract 

2 teaspoons grenadine 

2 teaspoons almond extract 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

2 tablespoons honey 

2 tablespoons shredded coconut 
2 cups crushed ice 


Pour above ingredients in electric 
blender and blend for 1 minute. Serve 
in chilled glasses, topped with fresh 
strawberry or cherry. Serves 4. 


Egg Lemonade (South America) 


2 tablespoons maraschino cherry juice 
4, tablespoons lemon juice 
4 eggs 


Fill 34 of shaker (or electric blender) 
with cracked ice and add the ingredi- 
ents. Shake. Strain into fruit juice 
glasses. Serves 4. 
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Punch (Mexico) 


ly cup sugar 

lf cups water 

4 cinnamon sticks 

10 cloves 

1 gt. 14 oz. can pineapple juice 
11 cups orange juice 

Vy cup lemon juice 


In a saucepan, combine sugar, water, 
cinnamon and cloves. Simmer for 
about half hour. Strain mixture. Then 
add fruit juices and pour over ice 
cubes. Makes about 2 quarts punch. 
Float thin slices of orange and/or 
lemon in punch bowl. 


Coffee (Near East) 


11 cups water . 
4 teaspoons sugar 
4 tablespoons coffee, finely ground 


Pour water into heavy saucepan and 
add sugar. Bring to a boil and stir 
in coffee. Again bring to a boil and 
allow mixture to bubble up 3 times. 
Remove from heat. Add a few drops 
of cold water. Serve in demitasse 
cups. Spoon some of the foam into 
each cup before pouring in coffee. 
Serves 4. eB 
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LATEST NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 





The Russians are broadcasting propaganda in Quechua, the 
language of the Andean Indians. The broadcast is inserted 
into the daily three-hour program beamed at South America 
. . . Father JOSEPH P. McCORMACK (New York City), last to 
be freed by Chinese Communists, off on a new career. The 
veteran Maryknoller has been assigned to Korea to care for 
Mandarin-speaking Chinese there. 


* * * 


When Bishop FREDERICK A. DONAGHY (New Bedford, 
Mass.) bought a plot of land for a new mission 
in Formosa, he became an owner of an ancient 
temple on the site, making him probably the only 
Catholic bishop to own a Buddhist temple ...A 
new report reveals that 10% of credit unions in 
world are religious operated, mostly by Catholics. 


* * * 


The article on CARDINAL AGAGIANIAN (p. 12) is timely since 
His Eminence has accepted an invitation to come to America 
and speak at the Catholic Press Association Convention in 
May. Of all Roman officials, the Cardinal is probably the 
most traveled... . Narcotic addiction a big problem in 
Andes, reports Father PETER HALLIGAN, a former New York 
City policeman. Indians start chewing coca leaf, which 
yields cocaine, at an early age, find it difficult to quit. 


* * * 


An article next month, Beni Boatsman, tells of 
the Amazon headwater experiences of Brother DISMAS 
HARNESS (Houston, Texas). Brother now home on a 
trip to get new equipment was taken suddenly ill 
from an aneurysm. A delicate brain operation was 
successful and he is now looking forward to get- 
ting back to the Bolivian jungles and his boats. 


* * * 


When Maryknoll's Father ROBERT LEDOGAR was asked by friends 
what gift he would like for ordination, he suggested a pair 

of oil stocks -- the small containers for keeping the holy 

oils used in baptism and extreme unction. He was speech- 

less when the gift arrived -- two shares of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey .. . Maryknollers in Otsu, Japan, have built a } 
replica of Lourdes grotto. 












-_ Letter 


WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


Correction 

In answer to Mary Ann Dean’s ques- 
tion. “Would the Catholics of Little 
Rock receive Holy Communion from the 
hands of a Colored priest?” may I state 
that our Catholic church and cathedral 
in Little Rock are integrated, and that 
some of the finest Catholics in the world 
live there. As we all know. color means 
nothing to a good Catholic. It is not right 
to condemn every citizen of Little Rock 
for the shameful mistakes of a minority. 

Cpt. Don W. Baney 

Barstow. Calif. 


Nationalism 

The editorial. “The Evil of National- 
ism,” by Albert J. Nevins. contains more 
contradictions and double talk than any- 
thing I ever read: To advocate outmod- 
ing nationalism, is the same thing as say- 
ing one should not love family, home, 
country or even God. National pride 
cannot be evil. 

Mrs. M. Lane 

Oakland, Calif. 


I was terribly disappointed in your 
editorial, “The Evil of Nationalism.” No 
editorial could be more hypocritical. I 
am convinced the Catholic Church has 
found a perfect scapegoat for every- 
thing. If the Pope caught a cold, it would 
be blamed on communism. Nationalism 
was started many years ago by the great 
European, Christian countries. There 
will always be nationalism of one kind or 
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another. You can’t fight man’s basic 
need to belong somewhere. 

Mrs. Suirtey M. WasHIncto 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thank you for your very enlightening 
editorial on nationalism. I do think, 
however, some readers may miss the 
point since you did not distinguish it 
from patriotism, which is a good thing. 

FRANCES PRESTWICK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


B Reader Prestwick was right. Many 
readers wrote in opposition to the editorial. 
To clear the matter up, see this month’s 
editorial on pages 40-41. 


See for Yourself 

When I was home in Bolivia, I saw 
many pictures of Maryknoll Seminary 
and heard of its beauty from the Mary- 
knoll] Fathers. When I arrived in the 
United States, I was eager to see it at 
first hand. My expectations were more 
than fulfilled. As I walked around that 
holy place, there arose in me a feeling 
which I find hard to express. As I stood 
before the bell of Maryknoll, I seemed to 
hear that bell reverberating all over the 
world, as year after year the Men of 
Maryknoll spread out to the ends of the 
earth. To these men who have left their 
homes and families to minister to my 
people. I say. “Thank you!” 

ANTONIO TorRRICO 

Washington, D. C. 
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A Real Magazine 

Congratulations on your fine series on 
“Working Men Around the World”! 
Frankly, I never thought of MARYKNOLL 
as anything but an appeal magazine for 
amost worthy cause. I never thought of 
it having anything worth-while to offer 
as a magazine. Then, while leafing idly 
through some copies, I saw these stories 
on workers. Thank you for giving me a 
glimpse of how a particular African or 
Malayan man lives, feels, and hopes. 
American Catholics need to be shown 
that people from “backward” countries 
are not anonymous charity cases. 

Mary McNamee 

Detroit, Mich. 


Ever-present Challenge 

I do not wish to be argumentative, but 
there is a larger and darker side to your 
editorial, “Challenge and Dedication.” 
Pope Piux XI, in “Divini Redemptoris,” 
says it is the task of our times to resist 
unto victory the attack of communism; 
that communism can be conquered only 
by a holy crusade of prayer and penance; 
that it is necessary to promote a study of 
social problems under constituted au- 
thority. When and where was the cru- 
sade of prayer and penance? How many 
people know of the Catholic doctrine on 
Christian society? In all charity, I con- 
tend that both priests and people have 
failed, and we should not attempt to’es- 
cape guilt by saying we tried “to preach 
the gospel to every creature.” when it 
was not done in a manner equal to the 
challenge of the times. 

Name WITHHELD 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Sacrifice 
I shall be ten years old September 2. 
My sister and I have been working to get 
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five dollars to send for an altar boy’s 
cassock. I am studying to be an altar 
boy. My sister and I go to St. Mary’s 
School. We like MARYKNOLL very much. 

Micuaet Kertx Benoit 
Orange, Tex. 


Compensation 

Enclosed find two dollars for feeding 
two Hong Kong refugee babies. I thank 
God that my four small children have 
never known hunger! I hope that you 
will print this letter, and that many 
mothers will read it and feel as I do, 
and send whatever they can in thanks- 
giving that their children have been so 
lucky as to always have been well fed. 

Mrs. Rosert Papot 

Monroe, Mich. 


Used Magazines 

Just this morning I received a letter 
from a friend, a missioner in the Moun- 
tain Province, asking for magazines. In 
our Catholic mission schools, we need 
good reading materials. Will you ask 
your readers to help our Filipino stu- 
dents by sending used Catholic maga- 
zines to me at the Major Seminary, 
Vigan. Flocos Sive, Philippines? 

Venusto Mata 

Flocos Sive, P. I. 


Example 

I am a cripple from arthritis and am 
paralyzed in my left arm. I am pensioned 
and living at this home for the aged. I 
read MARYKNOLL each month, and it 
makes me feel that I am better off than a 
lot of people. I know God will help us all 
if we trust in Him, so I am sending five 
dollars for your good work. I know He 
will help me to get by somehow. 

FRANK BARANOWSKI 

Valencia, Pa. 
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VALUES, ‘ase* 
file 


“Keep Their Heads Covered,” so 
said St. Paul. A missioner in Chile 
wishes to abide by those words, but 
he needs your help; 100 Communion 
veils are required for little girls. 
How many for you at 50 cents each? 


Pipe Dreams will come true when a 
church in Korea gets an organ. A 
trained choir eagerly await the day 
when they will sing to the accom- 
paniment of this much-needed in- 
strument; $200 will make this 
dream a reality. 


What Fifteen Cents Will Do! They 
will provide a faithful Catholic with 
a rosary, in place of a homemade 
rosary. Hundreds are needed. 


Soul Mining. Catechists in Korea 
find the raw material and missioners 
refine it: souls for Christ. To keep 
three catechists costs $90 a month. 
Your donation will keep them pros- 
pecting. 


A Stitch in Time can save lives and 
souls. A priest in Formosa plans to 
open a sewing center to teach young 
girls a trade and keep them nearer 
to God, and their homes. A teach- 
er’s salary for a year is $180 and 
machines cost $80 each. Your offer- 
ing will help greatly. 
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Healthy Bodies and Healthy Minds. 
Father keeps the youngsters healthy 
and happy with basketball and vol- 
ley-ball games. You can make 
Father happy by giving a basketball 
for $8 or a volleyball for $5. 


Where Will They Sit? The church is 
new, but there are no benches for 
the people. Surely you wouldn't 
stand for that! In Chile, they have 
to, until benches arrive; 60 needed, 
costing $20 each. 


Visual Aids. A projector and slide 
films will facilitate matters in a 
growing catechism class, in a parish 
in Japan. It has been said that one 
picture is worth a thousand words. 
Do you feel that you can afford the 
$96 needed? 


Remembering a Loved One by pro- 
viding an altar, is a blessed and 
charitable act. Should you like to 
dedicate an altar in Guatemala, to 
the memory of a relative or friend? 
The cost is $300, and you and your 
loved ones will be remembered in 
all the Masses. 


A New Spring Coat is needed to 
brighten up a mission church. Will 
you provide the paint to do the 
job? $100 will cover everything. 
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“Greater Love...” 


IE SURVIVORS of the Bataan Death 

March were herded like cattle into trans- 
ports headed for Japan. Like wild beasts, 
the American soldiers were jammed into 
stinking holds, unable even to lie down. 

Occasionally, a breath of fresh air would 
trickle into a stench-filled hold. It was the 
only kindness the Americans received as 
their transport wallowed toward Japan. This 
breath of air was supplied by a young Japa- 
nese officer, who on one occasion managed 
to whisper to the men below that he had 
been converted to Christianity by 2 Mary- 
knoll Missioner and that, therefore, he had ripped away, and the face of the young Jap 
no hatred of Americans. nese officer peered in. 

Daily the Japanese officer risked his life in As the Americans emerged from the k 
that Christian gesture of compassion. The —_ the young lieutenant crumpled on the dec 
climax of his gamble came when an Ameri- bullets from his commander's pistol buried 
can torpedo ripped into the unmarked trans- _in his body. Thus he died while the ene 

. port. The Americans waited for death by _ he had released plunged over the side, 
drowning. Suddenly the hatch cover was _to die, others to ultimate safety. 
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